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TUDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES have _ Federation of Democratic Youth. At this conference 

one made a reality out of an idea and an experiment __ representatives of student groups talked about the 
| | during the past 3 years. ‘The idea was the creation creation of a united international student organiza- 
senyfdy students of their own national association to tion and decided to form such a group. Strong 
riow fhelp serve all areas of student needs and to represent protests came from both the American and the 
tio them nationally and internationally. The experi- Russian student leaders, who insisted that they were 
“tion, 


ment carried through two national meetings, at 
which approximately one million students were 
lirectly represented, and many local and regional 
wnferences. The reality is evident today in the 
first National Student Congress that was held at 
the University of Wisconsin this past August, and in 
the functioning of a United States National Student 
\ssociation with its student-operated national offices 
it Madison, Wis., working with a membership of 
ome 250 student bodies in all parts of the United 
Mates. To understand this development, it is 
lecessary to know what some student leaders had 
i mind at the end of World War II, which had put 
istop to practically all student activities on the 
tational and international level. 


World Student Congress 


An international youth conference, held in London 
athe summer of 1945, reflected the sentiments of the 
koples of the world for lasting peace and interna- 
ional cooperation and understanding. Representa- 
ives of youth in leading Allied countries were present 
ind decided that the best way they could further 
his goal was through the creation of a united inter- 
lttional youth organization, namely the World 













"President, United States National Student Association, 1947- 
4. Mr. Welsh is a senior at Berea College this year (1948-49). 
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not prepared and would have to postpone any definite 
consideration of these proposals until the next 
summer. 

In the summer of 1946 the nucleus of leaders, who 
were later to form the USNSA, left from New York 
for Prague and the World Student Congress, which 
had been prepared as the founding meeting of the 
proposed International Union of Students. Fifteen 
of these students represented national, religious, and 
political student groups, and 10 had been sent by 
large universities as representatives of their student 
bodies. These students represented a good cross 
section, since they came from diverse backgrounds, 
such as the National Federation of Catholic College 
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Students, the YM-YWCA, the American Youth for 
Democracy, the University of Texas, and Harvard 
University. However, the United States delegates 
found it difficult to participate in the meetings of 
the World Student Congress because they did not 
really represent any single group directly, or any one 
organization that could be looked upon as repre- 
sentative of all United States students. Although 
these representatives participated actively in the 
formation of the policy and program of the Inter- 
national Union of Students, the most important 
contact was with the idea of an over-all national union 
of students expressed by representatives of these 
groups from European countries. In post-Prague 
meetings the United States delegates committed 
themselves to the formation of some sort of repre- 
sentative group in this country upon their return. 

Within this small group some talked of having an 
organization on the order of the prewar American 
Student Union, which had chapters on college 
campuses and also individual membership. Many 
supported a national council made up of represent- 
atives of existing student groups to act as an over-all 
coordinator of student activities. Out of the dis- 
cussions came a plan to work with the whole student 
body of each campus and to have a national group 
made up of representatives elected by their student 
bodies and a limited representation from existing 
student organizations. As the ideas began to 
crystallize in the minds of these 25 students, it was 
obvious that an initial organizing step had to be 
taken, preferably on a national level, for an attempt 
to organize by States posed an almost impossible 
task for a group of students. 


Chicago Student Conference 


The group of 25 who had gone to Prague called a 
conference at the University of Chicago in Decem- 
ber 1946, which was officially known as the Chicago 
Student Conference. For 3 days representatives 
from some 300 colleges and 25 student organizations 
tried to reach general agreement on what they 
wanted. This general policy-planning conference 
spent very little time with basic reasoning behind 
the formation of an over-all national student group. 
It was oriented towards joining the newly formed 
International Union of Students, towards passing 
broad policy resolutions in some of the areas where 
sore spots exist in the United States educational 
scene, such as educational opportunities for racial 
groups and academic freedom for students and pro- 
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fessors. Delegates from small midwestern college 
nate 


and representatives from Catholic colleges wep 
concerned about the possibility of left-wing repr?" 
sentatives gaining control. Interestingly enough, pane 
this was the first time that student representative ” 
from Catholic colleges and universities had eve in 
taken active part on a national scale in an over-al 
representative student group. 

Because of all these exciting issues before th 
delegates, there is little record in the reports of the 
conference proceedings of their having debated any 
basic reasons for United States students’ forming, 
national group. But after the excitement of the 
Conference had died away and a National Continua 
tions Committee had been created to draw up; 
proposed Constitution and raise money through 
regional groups, the emphasis began to shift slightly, 
The temporary officers of the Continuations Com. 
mittee were faced with having to answer the obviow}' 


question “Why a national student association?” |"°4" 
pus cc 


Why a National Student Association? were 


During the first 8 months of 1947 answers to this lave 
question had to be formulated in the minds of®¥*" 
student leaders on campuses all over the country. beall 
Money just couldn’t be raised to support such a) 
proposed national group and send delegates to con lly, | 
ferences unless the leaders had some good arguments only ' 
to support the ever present question ‘“‘Why" a 
NSA?” ; 

Undoubtedly a few students hoped that through Fin 
such a potentially influential organization they woul} °°"! 
be able to spread their own particular viewpoints with} 8" 
more ease and, perhaps, with their previous exper: The F 
ence in organizational work, even capture the contr ek 
of its leadership. However, the vast majority @ _ 
campus leaders generally looked upon the formation 
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of the USNSA with the following hopes. Firstly, igeth 
many students of the United States wanted a demo} 8!" 
cratically organized representative association tha Constit 
could present their viewpoints and opinions to othe Wit 
national educational groups and governmental agergituden 
cies. This also applied to the international scentg‘onve 
It was embarrassing and potentially dangerous togvork 
have United States students represented only by pro’ days 
fessionals, no longer students, who were leaders digid w 
special interest student organizations, or worse, t ind tc 
have no voice at all. year, 
Secondly, it seemed to many student leaders thatg It t 
certain broad educational goals were commonly heliftion be 
by the great majority of students, and that many @fibility 
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these goals might be reached only through coordi- 
nated action. To know that there are students in all 
parts of the country who have the same ideals for the 
remedy of certain educational defects is heartening, 
even if the solution of these problems isn’t attainable 
in 4 years of student life. 

An important factor, and one that most student 
leaders realized early, was that most student bodies 
organized under some form of student government 
have urgent and varied campus problems. For a 
single student government association to be able to 
work on more than one project, and carry it out suc- 
cessfully in the one year of its existence, is an almost 
impossible accomplishment if all the work has to 
start with initial planning and analysis. Campus 
problems that face a student government on one par- 
ticular campus are paralleled on many campuses that 
same year. ‘The fact that a national office could act 
as a clearinghouse of projects and information would 
mean that the over-all program on an individual cam- 
pus could be greatly expanded if only the information 
were readily available. Thus campus projects could 
have the benefit of the experience of other student 
governments’ preplanning before being undertaken 
cally. One campus could undertake a survey or 
project the results of which would be useful nation- 
ally, but the work would have to be carried out by 
nly one member of a national association, coordinat- 
ing its work, and making the results available to all 
of the membership. 

Finally, for long-range results, a national student 
sociation would provide a greatly expanded train- 
ing ground for the future leadership of our country. 
The mixing of diversified peoples early in life is all- 
mportant to the life of our nation, and the practical 
taining in procedures of democratic organization 
would be invaluable to those students able to come 
together in regional and national meetings and to the 
gional and national officers of the association. 
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With these thoughts in mind some 360 college 
itudent bodies sent delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention of the USNSA in September 1947. The 
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vork at the Convention went on 24 hours a day for 
days, as the delegates tried to develop a simple 
ind workable constitution for their new association 
ind to outline a program of activities for the first 
Jar, 

It took 181 student bodies to ratify the constitu- 
ton before it was official, which eliminated the pos- 


any @pibility of an unwanted top-level association. The 
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representation within the association was limited to 
student bodies, and the representation from other 
national student groups was entirely eliminated. 
National officers must be students in good standing 
at the time of their election and are forbidden by 
the constitution to hold office for more than 2 years. 

The program of the association, as it was carried 
out this past year, tells most of what the USNSA 
really is and what it will mean to the educational 
world. Although the first year was primarily de- 
voted to organizational and public relations work, 
without practical program, little permanency could 
be expected for all the energy and money expended. 


Student Government 


In the field of national student activities the 
USNSA devoted most of its work this past year to 
basic study and programming in the area of student 
governments. Early in the year a booklet, Student 
Leadership and Government in Higher Education, was 
published setting forth an analysis of the types of 
student leadership and student government found 
today on campuses in this country. Having this to 
give the local group as a starter in the self-evaluation 
of its work, USNSA conducted a national survey of 
the structure and functioning of various student 
governments, the results of which are soon to be 
made available. The basic problem in this field, 
however, seemed to be the lack of worth-while activi- 
ties in which a student government could participate 
and which would directly affect the individual student 
and be of some service to him. 


Student Activities 


One of the most successful projects of the National 
Student Activities Commission was the publication 
of the bulletin on Student Evaluation of Faculty 
Instruction. An informational bulletin on the pros 
and cons of universal military training contained 
possible techniques of reaching the individual stu- 
dent, through the various means of communication 
found on most campuses, with accurate and up-to- 
date information on current national problems that 
would directly affect him. Plans for setting up a 
campus community chest program were widely 
welcomed by student governments which had been 
struggling with this problem for many years. In 
many of the USNSA regions, clinics on the problems 
of student government were carried through in addi- 
tion to the regular regiona! assemblies. 

Besides these projects originating from the national 
office, several local campus groups were able to run 
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pilot projects that have gone into effect this year 
for the whole association. A purchase card plan, 
for student-buying reductions, was run as a pilot 
project at the University of Buffalo. Mundelein 
College in Chicago organized a national student art 
exhibit which is on tour this fall. The Metropolitan 
New York Region of the USNSA held an inter- 
collegiate student concert. At one large university 
there was developed a student-operated, nonprofit 
textbook exchange. Each of these plans has been 
evaluated and written up and is providing broader 
areas of work for this year’s activities of 
the association. 


International Student Activities 


The programs in the field of international student 
activities were probably more readily successful 
since they showed immediate results. Although 
the USNSA has formally reversed the decision to 
negotiate for affiliation with the International Union 
of Students that was made at the Constitutional 
Convention in 1947, this has had little effect on the 
many and varied projects. The major emphasis 
has been placed on the international exchange of 
students, much in line with the UNESCO exchange- 
of-persons programs. This stemmed partly from 
the fact that the USNSA has a seat on the National 
Commission for UNESCO, and this year its repre- 
sentative has been elected tothe Executive Committee 
of that organization. 

The International Activities Commission published 
a booklet on the Travel, Study, and Work Oppor- 
tunities Abroad for students this past summer. 
Some 9,000 copies were distributed at a minimum 
cost. A Tri-Nations Tour for 90 students was 
planned and carried out in cooperation with the 
national unions of students of Britain, France, and 
Holland at low cost. A team of three international 
representatives traveled in Europe this past summer, 
and three such tours throvgh several additional 
countries are planned at low rates for the summer 
of 1949. The USNSA Committee at Bowdoin 
College worked out a practical plan for providing 
housing and eating accommodations for foreign 
students in fraternities; the college supplies a scholar- 
ship, which cuts costs greatly and provides places 
for foreign students who could not otherwise pay 
for an education in the United States. The USNSA 
Committee at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology raised some $27,000 for 65 foreign students 
to study this past summer during the regular 12 
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weeks’ summer program. All expenses were paid 
for students while in this country, and in most case C 
the travel costs were also covered. Work was aly 
carried out on summer employment of United State 
students in reconstruction and harvest camps jp ‘T 
Europe, in the exchange of correspondence wit 
students abroad, and in a hospitality program fog the 
foreign students in this country during the summeg anc 
months. Asa sponsor of the World Student Servicg nee 
Fund, the USNSA aided in providing material relief 1 
to students in countries devastated by the war. pro 
These projects and many more were reporteg tha 
regularly to the membership of USNSA throug abl 
project bulletins, booklets, and the monthly NS4 the 
News. ‘Today the USNSA represents in its mem§ filn 
bership some three-quarters of a million United Stateg so f 
students. The National Student Congress that w i 
recently held at the University of Wisconsin develg pict 
oped many new and expanded programs now being hov 
carried out by the new national officers who havg to | 
taken up their residence at the national headquarter bes 
in Madison, Wisconsin, for a year. liste 


In Conclusion 





























age 
The USNSA is growing; its policies on educationg cat: 
opportunity, academic freedom, student rights an N 
other controversial but crucial areas that affecg Lib 
students as students remain the same. This yeag stri 
will see informational bulletins and informationa U. 
services in these fields expanded, so that the membeg pub 
ship may have a better understanding of some of tha Filr 
broader problems in the United States education mot 
world, even as the everyday projects are carried ouf Edu 
Information on any of the above-mentiont§ Gov 
projects, or on any other aspect of the USNSA§ strij 
activities, may be obtained by writing the USNSAg hav 
304 North Park Street, Madison 5, Wis. A reportd for 
the recent National Student Congress and its wor E 
shops will soon be available there. all ¢ 
film 
Centennial at Muhlenberg ee 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, Allentown, Pa., after com Unk 
pleting the first part of its centennial celebration 4 16m 
the graduation exercises in June, continued wi Agr 
further centennial ceremonies during the fall te 7 
These included honors to the college by the city A 
Allentown, by the United Lutheran Church | 
: : poof | 
America, and by the college’s alumni. A centen Was 
history has been prepared by Robert C. Horn, vi - 
president of the college. . 
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Government Film Catalogs 


FT°HE FOLLOWING LIST of the film catalogs 

issued by various departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government may prove useful to teachers 
and others who are seeking visual aids suited to their 
needs. 

This is not a complete list of Government agencies 
producing films, since it includes only those agencies 
that (1) distribute catalogs of (2) films that are avail- 
able to the public. It does not include, for example, 
the Army and Navy catalogs of restricted training 
films, nor does it include Government agencies with 
so few films that they do not issue catalogs. 

For a complete list of all Government motion 
pictures available to the public (not filmstrips, 
however) the Library of Congress catalog, 4 Guide 
to United States Government Motion Pictures, is the 
best reference. All the motion pictures which are 
listed in the catalogs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Department of the Interior, and other individual 
agencies are included in the Library of Congress 
catalog. 

Not quite so complete on motion pictures as the 
Library of Congress catalog (but containing film- 
strips, however) is the Office of Education catalog, 
U. S. Government Films for School and Industry, 
published by Castle Films, Division of United World 
Films, Inc. This catalog lists and describes the 
motion pictures and filmstrips of the Office of 
Education, which are sold by Castle Films under a 
Government contract, and motion pictures and film- 
strips of certain other Government agencies which 
have been released through the Office of Education 
for sale to the public by Castle Films. 

Except for these two more or less general catalogs, 
all of the following catalogs deal exclusively with the 
films produced and/or distributed by individual 
agencies. For copies of the catalogs, write directly 
to the individual agency at the address listed below. 
Unless otherwise noted, the motion pictures are 
l6mm. sound films. 


Agriculture Department 

Motion Pictures of the United States Department of 
Agriculture (1945). Motion Picture Service, Office 
of Information, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 52 pages. Free. 


Contains titles and descriptions of 154 motion pictures of the 
Department of Agriculture, grouped by subject and also listed 
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alphabetically by title. Includes in each subject group cross- 
references to other motion pictures and titles of related filmstrips 
of the Department. (See below for the filmstrip catalog.) Lists 
69 film libraries throughout the country from which USDA films 
may be borrowed, and contains information on the purchase of 
the films. 

A new catalog is now being prepared, and in the interim mimeo- 
graphed supplements are being used. The USDA Motion Picture 
Service also publishes a monthly film news letter containing 
announcements of new releases and related information on agri- 
cultural films. 


Slide-Films of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
(1945). Extension Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25,D.C. 24 pages. Free. 

Gives titles and descriptions of 129 silent filmstrips of the 
Department of Agriculture, grouped by subject. Contains cross- 
references to related motion pictures of the Department. (See 
the motion-picture catalog described above.) Gives information 


on the purchase of USDA filmstrips. Two multilithed supple- 
ments bring this catalog up to date. 


Forest Service Films Available on Loan for Educa- 
tional Purposes (1947). Forest Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 11 
pages, multilithed. Free. 

Contains titles and descriptions of 24 motion pictures of the 
U. S. Forest Service, grouped by subject, and lists 7 Forest 
Service regional offices from which the films may be borrowed. 

Motion Pictures and Slidefilms on Soil and Water 
Conservation Suitable for Use in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. Soil Conservation Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
13 pages, multilithed. Free. 

Contains descriptions of 19 motion pictures of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, 4 motion pictures of other Government agencies, 
and 18 motion pictures of non-Government sources—all on soil 
and water conservation. Gives recommendations on grade-level 
suitability and on regional and urban-rural interest value. Lists 
seven SCS regional offices from which the films may be borrowed, 


Also lists, without descriptions, 12 filmstrips of the Department 
of Agriculture dealing with soil and water conservation. 


Air Force Department 

Air Force Films (1948). Directorate of Public 
Relations, Department of the Air Force, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 3 pages, mimeographed. Free. 

Lists and describes 22 motion pictures of the Air Force and 
gives the addresses of 7 area headquarters from which the films 
may be borrowed. 


Commerce Department 


Catalog of Films Distributed by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration (1947). Office of Aviation 





Training, Civil Aeronautics Administration, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
25 pages, mimeographed. Free. 


Contains titles and descriptions of 100 motion pictures and 115 
filmstrips on aviation which can be borrowed from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. (Most of the films are Navy training 
films.) Lists nine CAA regional offices from which the films may 
be borrowed. 


A new catalog is being prepared and in the interim mimeo- 
graphed supplements are being used to keep the catalog current. 


Federal Security Agency 


U. S. Government Films for School and Industry 
(1947). Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C., or Castle Films, 
Division of United World Films, Inc., 445 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 38 pages. Free. 

Lists and describes 730 motion pictures and 608 filmstrips of 
U. S. Government agencies which may be purchased from Castle 


Films. The films are grouped by agency and by subject matter, 
and are listed alphabetically in a title index. 


These films have been released by or through the Office of 
Education for public use, and they are sold under a Government 
contract by Castle Films, Division of United World Films, Inc. 


Of the 1,338 visual aids listed in this catalog 899, or 67 percent, 
were produced by the Office of Education. Other agencies whose 
films are included in this catalog are the Navy Department, 
Department of Agriculture, Department of the Air Force, Public 
Health Service, Office of War Information, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, and Veterans’ Administration. 


Castle Films publishes regularly a news letter announcing new 
film releases and containing other information relevant to 
Government films. 


Motion Pictures of the U. S. Public Health Service. 
Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 3 pages, mimeographed. 
Free. 

Contains descriptions of 19 motion pictures of the Public 


Health Service and instructions on the borrowing and purchase 
of these films. 


Institute of Inter-American Affairs 


l6mm Sound Motion. Pictures in Color on Health 
and Agricultural Subjects. Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, Washington 25, D. C. 12 pages, 
multilithed. Free. 

Lists and describes 19 motion pictures which can be purchased 


from the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. Ten of the films 
are on health, 9 on agriculture. 


Interior Department 


Motion Picture Films of the Bureau of Mines (1947). 
Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 40 pages. Free. 


Contains descriptions of 46 sound films and 26 silent films of 
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the Bureau of Mines, and lists 44 sources from which the films 
may be borrowed. 


Fishery Motion Pictures (1948). Fish and Wild- 
life Service, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 7 pages, mimeographed, 
Free. 


Lists and describes 11 motion pictures, 3 filmstrips, and 1 set 
of slides distributed by the Fish and Wildlife Service, and lists 9 
offices of the Fish and Wildlife Service from which they may be 
borrowed. 


Library of Congress 

Guide to United States Government Motion Pictures 
(1947). Superintendent of Documents, U. §. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C, 
104 pages. 40 cents. 


Comprehensive list of U. S. Government motion pictures 
available to the public. Contains titles and descriptions of 1,330 
films of 33 different agencies. The films are grouped by subjects, 
and for convenience are also listed alphabetically by title. Gives 
complete information for borrowing and purchasing the films 
of different agencies. 


Navy Department 


Navy Motion Pictures Feature Films (1948). Office 
of Public Relations, Navy Department, Washington 
25, D. C. 2 pages, mimeographed. Free. 


Lists and describes 17 motion pictures of Navy activities which 
can be borrowed for educational use from the Navy Department. 


Pan American Union 

Motion Pictures Released by the Pan American 
Union (1947). Visual Education Section, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 5 pages. 
Free. 


Contains descriptions of four motion pictures of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union with instructions for the purchase of these films. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


TVA Films (1946). Film Services, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. 1 page, multi 
lithed. Free. 


Contains descriptions of nine motion pictures of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority with instructions for borrowing these films from 
the TVA. Supplements include descriptions of three additional 
films. 


Treasury Department 

U. S. Coast Guard Films Available for Public 
Showing. Coast Guard Headquarters, U. S. Treas 
ury Department, Washington 25, D. C. 3 pages, 
dittoed. Free. 


Lists and describes 16 motion pictures of Coast Guard activities 
which can be borrowed from Coast Guard offices. 
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Enrollments in European Universities 


[' IS NOT POSSIBLE to present now a complete 
and wholly up-to-date set of data on enrollments 
jn every university in Europe, but a fragmentary 
coverage as of relatively recent dates may be shown. 
In the absence of a comprehensive and systematic 
publication on the subject, one may proceed in 
harmony with the ancient adage that “half a loaf 
is better than none.” 

The accompanying table shows the recent enroll- 
ments in the principal institutions of most of the 
countries. The following notes supplement the in- 
formation shown in the table. 





Notes on European Universities 


In Austria there are six other smaller institutions, 
which include the veterinary institute, two academies 
of art, and one of music, all in Vienna; a mining 
institute at Leoben, and the small independent 
theological-pedagogical faculty at Salzburg. 


Enrollments in European universities 


Country and institution Enrollment 
Austria (1947-48) 
University at 
: Sa ah Ee OS SRR NUE enon se NeN Seer 11, 147 
Re iiaked ed nace ha ee 4,113 
RD li isi Sits ck dance ante ale 3,515 
Technische Hochschule at 
Pha a a eee ae 3, 437 
oe re ER RP STR 3: 1, 795 
Other Institutions at Vienna 
Coemmnereinl Institute... .......... <5. nccan 2, 881 


ee 1, 370 
Betcrum (April 1947) 


University at 


RE III ic eriieneh nc tamacmsamelicninlla 6, 799 
|, EET eN 8 Ax = 3, 372 
PRE ee ono nas Onwin ne Gxekan ere 2, 730 
is crsiu Cine cidncveduddviesedumeawneee 2, 099 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA 
University at 
RTL RE IAS 23, 992 
MEI so ccuucce caanconaacowewe cco 8, 620 
SEES Gees MEPL nena 1, 341 
Other Institutions 
Czech Technical Institute, Prague___.___.--_- 15, 356 
Technical Institute (Eduard Benes) Brno_____- 3, 582 
Agricultural Institute, Brno.._...........-_-- 1, 388 





*Director, Foreign Universities Project, American Council on 
Education. The data for the article have been compiled from 
widely scattered authentic sources. 
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By M. M. CHAMBERS* 
Country and institution Enrollment 
Denmark (1945-47) 
University at 
CO ive ccnsnninnindinaiiiieae tied 6, 500 
PB cinciddvakencmiameie qiiueml ies 1,000 


Other Institutions at Copenhagen 


Coenmercial Inetitute......... 2... .ccce- 2, 500 
ae aE ee ee oe 1, 900 
Veterinary and Agricultural Institute__.______- 1, 000 
Frntanp (1948) 
University at 
SN ica inc tiniest alltel 10, 112 
Other Institutions at Helsinki 
"FOGROnGRl TRIUNOES Sc oo icc deen canecnsmanes 2, 044 
France (Dec. 31, 1947) 
University at 
sors ncbicas aidintha ck caticiaca aban 48, 998 
PT EE eee 7, 128 
BNR iinan dns cetciakscxdcodeaadsawe~ eet eee 6, 279 
Rinnncccnnstichdbpieiainnkemmmia 5,455 
NE SN EO eM REA LE 5, 321 
NN is din sie kn cn keene aes 5, 182 
OMNES 6 oo cc cin. cn cucenbtieaipediiekes 5,050 
Fe eee ee, eee ee 4, 807 
IG nin cnc cnncnctudadaneeintndediben 4, 431 
PN vc kcndes<ndindendedeanuineiaeneaia 3, 967 
BIBS en cnccctndecscuctbessenieaneoen 3, 650 
TORE ok cddn Kc 3, 398 
Guanete con AU ES ee. 2, 934 
eee ee eee ke 2, 752 
Clermont-Ferrand... ....<.- << 666666022022... 1, 358 
tdci icccccccuceecmeasigemetedaeeies 1, 239 
DONS 6 cicddsicadedavcentmaveneties 881 
Germany (American Zone) (February 1947) 
University at 
WN ciiceccids) eenedss tl edtteice 8, 937 
Brennen cc i ee Sees 5,620 
Poanie.. si 0k RK ne 4, 566 
eet. it ee eee 4, 002 
URE eee EEE Bae hay CA pee Be 3, 226 
Ridin hb tithndiddesdeteBaseniian 2, 617 
Technische Hochschule at 
iss cantdedaccctesaeeneieell 3, 965 
Ee ae nee. Se ee eee es ee 3, 706 
TNR ccdnd oa oacccknstaceee-aeenaen 2, 980 
Deira... AS Lee See 1, 814 
Hunecary (1948) 
University at 
Budapest (Peter Pazmany)-------_-.-------- 10, 454 
Budapest (J. Nador Tech.)_...........------- 13, 958 
DOORS «6 occ dccsdcccdediccdicga 3, 380 
Witte: oc wl eecee ccs ee ee 2, 387 
GN iiks sc icacccnt ct decceseccmeeeouess 1, 744 


Other Institutions 
Agrarian University at Budapest, Sopron, and 
Cn Tis nck cinntcnscatninadendeael 4, 163 














Enrollments in European universities—Continued 


Country and institution Enrollment 
Iraty (Nov. 15, 1947) 
University at 
eee nas ce sinacn anced eau nen ee 29, 916 
CRUSE SRP REIT SAAR, «bal we 21, 917 
ee en oe a eee 11, 934 
Eee a tanked el es digo am ae agra Pyke ed NBO oer 10, 438 
REE ne ee RO a Ones rac PR Ht oy ete 10, 074 
Rae ES De ee ee A I 10, 015 
Ra. re ae ee ee ee ene ae 8, 260 
I eta ik he m8 on he SE Ee Re 7, 946 
ere Oot eee! oem. boeen tS 7,931 
NIN Ss ose Ce ee oe te eee St 7, 612 
mer Ae). cae nee... oa ee As eee NS 7, 262 
I ah Deis! Se hd a ke 6, 860 
Peerrencne Romane) nee oe oe a 4,479 
eRe es o,f eee 2 Se Po 3,511 
Nooo en oa maceween cee awe 3, 229 
URS: 3 tet ee oe Tk eee 2, 478 
Seen Sens Av Boel. Mey AA Bene ee ASS 272 
SN te CO eS te ee ee 1, 986 
NE Saag ae PY sae gata Oe ee gO Reet 1, 838 
Sep iie 2o et 82 oo SB eS Ne Sa 1, 541 
Other Institutions 
Venice (Foscari Commercial).__...__..._-_-__--- 4, 661 
oc cusinene pink we uka 2, 664 
Milan (Bocconi Commercial)__.............--- 2, 595 
EE Ea een, ie Nae 2, 350 
NETHERLANDS (April 1947) 
University at 
Amsterdam (Municipal) __..........._._--..-- 4, 945 
PNR 6 ere eS Ch a oa et en 4, 460 
A ea a a 3, 173 
ESET SEE eee AMD ere OY 1, 509 
i ed a 975 
SS Re re ee 690 
Other Institutions 
Zeceniea Institute, Deift...........-........- 5,011 
Rotterdam Economic Institute._______.______- 1, 287 
Agricultural Institute, Wageningen___._.______- 1, 125 
Catholic Economic Institute, Tilburg.__.______- 653 
Norway (at various times during 1945-47) 
University at 
TE ERS ee i en Sh eager Bet eh ae 5, 850 
Other Institutions 
Technical Institute, Trondheim__..__.________- 1, 000 
Po.anp (at various times since 1946) 
University at 
Komen (Fagelionian)... 22... 2. eck cece 8,551 
ECE SI Le oe Ol RT ey Fe 7, 147 
co tL LO ETIEE ol Pilla Gee SNe eR a cae 6, 267 
SEERA, TARE ees sapere © ee Ae 5,099 
Lublin (Marie-Sklodowska)_________._______-- 1, 993 
Ek in ot A dn we 9 ee 1, 980 
CeCe ee 1, 350 
I i i Re aed SS 1, 287 
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Country and institution Enrollment 
Potanp (at various times since 1946)—Continued 
Other Institutions 
I RI oo vinnnsconacwbiinsecudeeu 2, 29% 
Ra ere re 2, 248 
Cracow Commercial Institute___.-......------ 2, 070 
SR ates beennedcaccdecckenes 1, 920 
A EoD SO Se 1, 359 
Poznan Commercial Institute. ...-.....--.---- 1, 142 
PorTUGAL (1948)4 
University at 
TES EO ON eT REET ORT 3, 464 
(Report incomplete for 3 other institutions in pg, 
Portugal) 
Rumania (1948) 
University at 
ee eee. See a et eee a ee Seem 19, 28] 
(Report incomplete for, other institutions in 
Rumania) 
Spain (1944-45) 
University at 
I gnc nnn RSMO ahi. 11, 76 
ee CR CE Ee ET ee 5, 230 
ERIE REID tN Ne ED He 3, 2% 
EE oa ate cae gdhenuwe natn nenieycawoe eas 2, 933 
panteeon ets d.. cS eeu i he 2, 7% 
aN ee ee edo ee Oe 2, 712 
oS ee ae ee ee eee ae 2, 684 
PN so he cirinskudt waning wwe eco wmine Red 2, 523 
OE OE en ae ee nk een | Se Kee 2, 211 
a ee nae aS Oe a ee 1, 941 
EE ee eT TE ON IER 875 
ae Ce TES OREN ho HE: 439 
SweEDEN (1947) 
University at 
a le ee 4, 380 
RTE ER a ee NR AS 2, 02 
Other Institutions 
Stockholm Institute........................- 2, 335 
Technical Institute, Stockholm_____...______- 1, 697 
SwITZERLAND (1946-48) 
University at 
MM a i oe i aan tate x toe uaeaad 3, 00 
NN a eae oie 2, 60 
se ta | ed 2, 100 
Os RRR RIS ie. fee Seleptl = Mer tigtetcs Bah Stal eui, 2, 000 
NN |e Se a i Ses ea OL. LEN, 1, 70 
Re hdc eae, ae ile A 1, 20 
a Cae el A a oe 400 


Other Institutions 
Swiss Federal Institute of Technology at Zurich. 3, 50 





Belgium has 16 additional small separate institu 
tions, none of which has more than 500 students. 

From incomplete reports from Czechoslovakia, it 
is known that 19 institutions are in operation. 

The Scandinavian countries have nearly 50 recog 
nized institutions of university level, but only one 
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fourth of these have enrollments of as many as 1,000. 
Several separate professional and technical institutes 
of high quality have small enrollments. 

Data in hand for Germany are too partial for tabu- 
lation except for the American zone of occupation, 
which has six universities. 

The universities of Italy teem with students. Only 
the regular students are included in the table; audi- 
tors and special students are omitted. The Italian 
universities at Camerino, Ferrara, Macerata, Sassari, 
and Siena have fewer than 1,000 students each. 
These and a number of small institutes are omitted. 

Poland has 36 institutions of higher education, 14 
of which have more than 1,000 students each. 

In Switzerland the universities, though of wide 
and good repute, are relatively small cantonal insti- 


tutions. The Swiss School of Economics and Public 
Administration at St. Gall and the Swiss Institute 
for International Studies at Geneva are not large. 


Foreign Universities Project 


The American Council on Education, through the 
Foreign Universities Project, is preparing a compre- 
hensive handbook of facts and figures on universi- 
ties in all parts of the world except the United 
States. A grant of $50,000 was made by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York for this work. 
Collection of data has been under way since January 
1948, and it is expected that the volume will be pub- 
lished at some time during the latter part of 1949. 
The statistics and other descriptive matter will be 
as of later dates than the figures shown in the table. 





International Plans for Higher Education 


LANS FOR THE CREATION of an inter- 

national association of universities and an 
international universities bureau were adopted by 
educational leaders from 33 countries attending the 
Preparatory Conference of Representatives of Uni- 
versities, which recently ended its 12-day meetings 
at Utrecht, the Netherlands. 

The conference, the first of its kind since the end 
of the war, was called by UNESCO and the Nether- 
lands Government to promote international under- 
standing by providing an opportunity for university 
representatives throughout the world to discuss 
their common problems and to consider means of 
mutual assistance in the solution of these problems. 


International Universities Bureau 


The conference was unanimous in recommending 
the immediate establishment of an international 
universities bureau to act as a clearinghouse of 
information concerning the universities of the world. 
It was pointed out by delegates that although some 
universities were at present served in this respect 
by national or regional bureaus there was no inter- 
national information office covering the university 
field as a whole. No common basis for comparative 
statistics existed and no satisfactory single publica- 
tion was available to serve as a directory to all 
institutions of higher education. The proposed 
international universities bureau would serve as 
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the appropriate instrument to provide these and 
other services. 

Other bureau services would include facilities for 
the interchange of professors and students by dis- 
seminating data on scholarships, summer courses, 
staff vacancies and by promoting travel between 
countries. The bureau would also provide for the 
publication at regular intervals of comprehensive 
directories of institutions of higher education. It 
would establish a library of reference works and 
official publications of the different universities and 
would try to improve the distribution and exchange 
of laboratory materials, books, and other technical 
equipment for university study and research. 


International Association of Universities 


The conference approved a recommendation to 
form an international association of universities 
and created an interim committee of ten persons to 
develop plans for such an organization which will 
be presented to the next General Conference of 
Universities to be held after August 1950. Nine 
members of the interim committee were elected by 
the delegates at Utrecht with powers to co-opt the 
tenth. The United States member of the committee 
is George F. Zook, president of the American Council 
on Education. 

The aims of the association would be to provide 
an international cooperation center for universities 
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around the world, convene conferences of university 
leaders, choose special problems for investigation 
and study, and administer the international uni- 
versities bureau. 


Support of the Organization 
The delegates called upon UNESCO to finance 


both the interim committee and the universities 
bureau during the initial stages. Once the inter- 
national association of universities is formally 
brought into existence, member universities will pay 
annual dues adjusted according to the size and 
financial resources of each institution. From time 
to time grants from UNESCO or private foundations 
are envisaged for special activities. 

The delegates produced reports on The Changing 
Role of the Universities, Academic Standards, 
Financing and Providing Basic Services for Higher 
Education, University Education and International 
Understanding, and Means of Continuing Interna- 
tional Cooperation Among Universities, and pre- 
sented accounts of the most important developments 
in higher education which had taken place in their 
countries. 





Conference on Counselor Training 


HIGHER INSTITUTIONS of learning are joining with 
the Occupational Information and Guidance Service 
in cooperation with the Higher Education Division, 
both of the Office of Education, in a study of the 
preparation of counselors. After a year’s work 
through 8 committees with national representation, 
representatives of the institutions and State super- 
visors of guidance services from 36 States met Sep- 
tember 13 to 18 in Washington to consider this topic 
which had an important place on the agenda of the 
conference. Visitors from Canada and Mexico 
attended the meeting. 

Higher institutions of learning are currently in- 
volved in a study of counselor preparation through 
at least three agencies on which their professors and 
other representatives are members. One is a com- 
mittee on the professional training of counselors of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association; the 
second is a committee of the Division of Counseling 
and Guidance Psychologists of the American Psycho- 
logical Association; and the third is the group repre- 
sented by the conference. A joint committee has 
been formed from these three groups in the hope that 
a combined report of recommendations may be 
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written which will find the widest possible accept- 
ance. Institutions and the guidance supervisors are 
at present grouping their studies under the following 
headings: Duties, Standards, and Qualifications of 
Counselors; The Basic Guidance Course; In-service 
Training for Guidance Workers; Supervised Practice 
in Guidance Work; and the following areas of guid- 
ance training: Analysis of the Individual; Counsel- 
ing Techniques; Occupational Information; and 
Administrative Relationships. The reports will be 
directed at practices which help to make teachers 
and guidance workers competent through courses 
both in undergraduate schools of education and in 
graduate schools that offer such courses. 





Student Citizenship Seminar 


THE WASHINGTON STUDENT CITIZENSHIP SEMINAR 
brought together 91 college and university students 
for 10 weeks of work and study this summer in 
Washington, D. C. The seminar was sponsored by 
the National Intercollegiate Christian Council, an 
agency of the National Student Council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and the National 
Student Young Women’s Christian Association. 
The purpose of the seminar was to help students to 
understand the functions and operation of the 
Federal Government, and to prepare for effective 
citizenship. 

The seminar program included three lectures on 
weekday evenings and a discussion on Sundays. 
Government officials who hold positions at the policy- 
making level addressed many of the meetings. 

At the Sunday meetings, students evaluated their 
summer experience and considered how to apply the 
principles of citizenship on campus and in their home 
communities. The students planned and conducted 
a worship service each Sunday evening. 

Many students gained first-hand insight into 
Government through attending the recent special 
session of Congress, observing meetings of con 
gressional committees, and interviewing the Mem- 
bers of Congress from their home States. 

The students worked full time as Government 
employees for 9 weeks. Some did research for 
agencies such as the United States Department of 
State, the Library of Congress, and the Naval 
Research Laboratory. Many held clerical positions 
in Government offices. Several were library assist 
ants or playground directors. ‘Two students did 
secretarial work for Members of Congress; two 
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worked on an experimental farm of the United States 
Department of Agriculture; two others worked in 
the Naval Research Laboratory. 

The seminar members came from 33 States and 
the District of Columbia. During the school year 
they were enrolled at a total of 60 colleges and 
universities. Most were about to enter their junior 
or senior year, but some had been graduated from 
college. This year, as in the past 2 years that the 
seminar has been held, the student body was inter- 
racial and representative of the Catholic, Jewish, 
and Protestant religions. 





Church Music Seminar at Valparaiso 


LEADERS OF A MOVEMENT for the study and restora- 
tion of the masterpieces of church music in the 
Lutheran Church met for their fifth annual seminar 
at Valparaiso University, August 23-26. 

The seminars are the scholarly framework upon 
which a revival of interest in fine church music is 
being created in the country. 





Failure-Reduction Program 


DuRING THE PAST YEAR, a failure-reduction program 
has been in effect at Marquette University. The 
scholastic records of students are studied for the 
purpose of locating students who have difficulties 
either because of a lack of aptitude, a lack of study 
skills, or because of being in the wrong program and 
headed for the wrong vocational objective. 

During the past year, nearly 1,100 students out of 
8,500 were referred to the Testing and Counseling 
Center. At the Center two interviews are held with 
the student, one preceding the testing in which his 
aptitudes, interests, and reading skills are explored, 
and one afterward in which the results of the tests 
are interpreted for the student in the light of his 
academic program, his study difficulties, and his 
vocational objective. 

It has been found that most of the students who 
have difficulties with their academic programs have 
only vague ideas about their own aptitudes. Conse- 
quently their vocational objectives are frequently 
out of line with their abilities. The majority of 
students tested respond with considerable interest 
in their studies once they find out that they have 
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ability in keeping with their studies. Those who 
lack aptitude are directed to on-the-job training 
which is less taxing than a collegiate program. 

In nearly one-fifth of the cases tested, poor study 
habits and faulty and inefficient reading habits were 
the principal reasons for poor educational perform- 
ance. As a result, the university instituted a series 
of noncredit lectures in techniques of how to study 
and how to improve reading efficiency, designed to 
help such students. 





Announcements of Meetings 


AssociATION OF AMERICAN MeEpicaL COLLEGEs. 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., November 
8-10, 1948. 

AssocIATION OF DEANS AND DirReEcTors OF SUMMER 
Sessions. George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., November 12-13, 1948. 

AssociaTIOn OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNI- 


VERSITIES. Washington, D. C., November 9-11, 
1948. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 


issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 

Education for Freedom as Provided by State Laws, 
by Ward W. Keesecker. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1948. 38 p. 20 cents. 

A concise analysis and compilation of State laws which require 
instruction in schools concerning the Constitution of the United 
States, American history, and matters related to American freedom. 

Federal Government Funds for Education, 1946-47 
and 1947-48. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1948. 40 p. (Leaflet No. 79). 
15 cents. 

Report shows by State and Territory the annual amounts of 


funds provided by the Federal Government to each for the several 
specific educational purposes. 
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School Bus Maintenance, by E. Glenn Featherston. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1948. 42 p. (Bulletin 1948, No. 2). 15 cents. 


A guide to assist school administrators in planning and improv- 
ing bus maintenance programs. 

Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Year Ended June 30, 1947, by Maude Farr. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948. 
44 p. (Bulletin 1948, No. 8). 15 cents. 


The complete report of the 69 land-grant institutions for the 
year 1946-47. Contains summary and detailed tables. 


Non-Government Publications 


Pamphlets 

College Majors Chart. Reprinted from Glamour 
Magazine, New York 17 (420 Lexington Avenue), 
N. Y., 1948. 7 pages. Free. 


Compact statement of information concerning 38 different 


academic fields. Useful to students and student counselors. 


Higher Learning and the World Crisis. Department 
of Higher Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States. Washington, D. C. 
The Association, 1948. 22 p. 25 cents. 

Addresses delivered at the annual meeting, July 5, 1948, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

A List of Source Materials for Teachers of College 
Hygiene. New York, N. Y., Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., 1948. 40p. Bibliography. 


Compiled by the American Student Health Association with the 
cooperation of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Bib- 
liography prepared to give teachers of college hygiene a ready 
reference to publications on various phases of health education. 


The National Conference on Undergraduate Profes- 
sional Preparation in Health Education, Physical 
Education and Recreation. Chicago, IIll., The Ath- 
letic Institute, Inc. (209 So. State St.), 1948. 40 p. 
$1. 


A Report of the conference held at Jackson’s Mill, West§Vir- 
ginia, May 16-17, 1948. Includes chapters on The Place of Health 
Education in the Education of the Individual; Need for Leaders in 
the Field; and Professional Preparation for Teachers in Health 
and Physical Education, as well as suggestions for use of the report. 


Should You Go to College? by W. Lloyd Warner 
and. Robert J. MHavighurst. Chicago, Science 
Research Associates, 1948. 48 p. 


American Job Series Monograph. Contains suggestions to as- 
sist in decision on whether or not to go to college; guidance for 
selecting a college; advice concerning trade and vocational edu- 
cation for those not going to college. 


Books 


Charters of Philanthropies. A Study of Selected 
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Trust Instruments, Charters, By-Laws, and Court 
Decisions, by M. M. Chambers, with foreword by 
E. C. Elliott. New York, The Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 1948. 247 p. 


Part I, Discussion of charitable foundations in general. Part 
II, Exhibits of basic documents and decisions of 18 selected 
foundations. 


The College Curriculum in Hospital Administration, 
A Final Report by the Joint Commission on Educa- 
tion. Chicago, Physicians’ Record Company, 1948, 
107 p. 


Parts I and II, Official Commission statement of conclusions 
and recommendations for the development of new university pro- 
grams for the training of hospital administrators. Part II], Com. 
mission staff report on the demand for new hospital administra- 
tors and other opportunities for student placement on hospital 
staffs. 


Science in General Education, edited by Earl J, 
McGrath. Dubuque, Ia., William C. Brown Co, 
1948. 400 p. 


First of a series of four books reporting the results of Dean 
McGrath’s visits to and study of the general education programs 
in different fields in a large number of colleges and universities, 
This volume brings together a set of statements from representa 
tive institutions describing science courses for the student who 
does not intend to devote his life to science or a related occupation. 
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